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emphasis upon the uniqueness of personality, which would prevent any
comparative treatment. But are we faced with quite such a sharp dichot-
omy between complete uniformity or commonality and uniqueness?
Actually, individuals do seem to fall into certain clusters of behavior pat-
terns, and, as obviously inadequate as common-sense stereotypes about
this fact are, we must repeat that everyday experience gives some founda-
tion for developing general concepts about behavior and for classifying
individuals under certain general terms.
The problem is really one of selecting those criteria of traits, attitudes,
values, and habits which will serve as central tendencies of a cluster or
class of persons and which will set them off from another cluster or class.
The heart of our present difficulty lies here. We have not yet hit upon
the differentiating criteria of personality make-up. The specific details
which Jung gives to distinguish introversion from extroversion fail us
in many instances when we attempt to apply them to particulair persons.
Or, on the morphological side, Kretschmer has not given us any adequate
anatomical indexes with which to classify our physical make-up. In the
same manner endocrinologists like Berman assume various types, such
as the thyroid, thymus, adrenal, and pituitary, but they do not give us
differentiating features for each class. And what is true of psychological
and anatomical or physiological characteristics applies equally well when
we come to the problem of criteria of social and cultural typification. We
have much descriptive material, and we have certain broad categories
of social-cultural differences, but specific criteria for social typology are
yet to be developed, though Max Weber (1925) made an important con-
tribution to this field. (See also Becker, 1940, for an excellent defense
of typology in the social sciences.)
Once we have arrived at some satisfactory criteria, the next step is to
study their occurrence in large samples of the population. If we find
that clusters or groups of features exist, we should be in a position from
a statistical standpoint to indicate the limits of classes, or, if you please,
of types.
It seems clear that, in analyzing our personality data statistically, we
need not necessarily deal with them in terms of" the normal probability
curve, (In fact, the naive assumption that most if not all data in nature
or society are distributed in the form of the Gaussian curve has misled
a good many people who have tried to deal with these problems.) It
may be that, by employing the statistics of attributes rather than that
of variables, we may investigate the clustering or cohesion of ideas, traits,
attitudes, and habits in such a way as to reveal contrasts that might lead
to generalizations, which, in turn, might become extremely useful for
the prediction and control of individual conduct. What A. Davis (1938,
p. 526) writes with respect to the statistical treatment of race and blood